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respect for property, with deference for rights, with
safety to freedom, with reverence to religion ; that
if democratic  government is  less  favorable than
another to some of the finer parts of human nature,
it has also great and noble elements ;   and that
perhaps, after all, it is the will of God to shed a
lesser grade 01 happiness on the totality of mankind,
not to combine a greater share of it on a smaller
number, or to raise the few to the verge of per-
fection.   I have undertaken to demonstrate to them
that, whatever their opinion on this point may be,
it is too late to deliberate, that society is advancing
and   dragging   them   along   with   itself  towards
equality of conditions ;   that the sole remaining
alternative lies between evils henceforth inevitable ;
that  the  question is  not whether  aristocracy  or
democracy can be maintained,  but whether we
are  to  live  under  a  democratic  society,  devoid
indeed of poetry and greatness, but at least orderly,
moral, or under a democratic society, lawless and
depraved, abandoned to the frenzy of revolution
or subjected to a yoke heavier than any of those
which have crushed mankind since the fall of the
Roman Empire.   I have sought to calm the ardour
of the former class of persons, and, without dis-
couragement,  to point out the only path before
them.    I have sought to allay the terrors of the
latter, and to bend their minds to the idea of an
inevitable future, so that with less impetuosity on
the one hand, and less resistance on the other, the
world may advance more peaceably to the neces-
sary fulfilment of its destiny.    This is the funda-
mental idea of the book ;   an idea wrhich connects
all its other ideas in a single web.
And to his friend, Kergolat, he confessed, * To labour
in this direction is in my eyes a sainte occupation, and
one in which one must spare neither one's money
nor one's time, nor one's life.'
Tocqueviile chose a great subject, and he measured